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DEGENERATION AND EVOLUTION. 

I.— A EEPLY TO MY CRITICS. 

BY DR. MAX HORDAIT. 



Three critics have raised their voices against me in this mag- 
azine. I desire, first of all, to pay my compliments to Mr. Haz- 
eltine. My dealings with him shall he reserved for the end. Mr. 
Cox and Mr. Seidl pair together exceedingly well. They are 
closely allied intellectually. Both possess the identical four char- 
acteristics that mark them as members of the same family. They 
write in bad faith, they are vulgar, they are ignorant, and they 
are incapable of argumentation. Whenever I detect these feat- 
ures in critics, I am accustomed to pass them by with a shrug of 
the shoulder. They have no claim upon recognition. And in 
answering them, I do so merely out of respect for the place where 
their production appeared and for the public which has done 
them the honor of reading it. 

I. 

Mr. Cox imputes to me the statement that the predilection of 
the middle and lower classes for chromos is an indication of their 
intellectual sanity. I never said anything of the kind. What I 
do say is that " only a very small minority take any sincere delight 
in the new ' departures/ " which I characterize as morbid, while 
the Philistine and Proletarian, whom I would still consider men- 
tally sound, find these "departures" repellent. And for that 
reason the aversion of the masses to Pointillists and Pipists, to 
Symbolists and White-washers, and not their predilection for 
popular chromos, is a proof of their intellectual sanity. This 
predilection is proof only of their scanty training in art. Take 
the Philistine or Proletarian who revels in the despised chromos. 
Conduct him frequently through the museum. Show him the 
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magic of color of Titian and Rubens, the harmony of Rembrandt, 
the force of Velasquez and Franz Hals, the honest drafting of 
Memling, Holbein, and Durer, the temperament and depth of 
feeling of Murillo and Correggio, and, above all, the more than 
human truth and beauty and spirituality of Leonardo, — culti- 
vate his eye and his taste with those splendors, and the sound 
Philistine and Proletarian will come to be ashamed of his exulta- 
tion over poor chromos ; he will esteem and appreciate the labors 
of true artists, but will despise the hystericals, idiots and sensation 
hunters of the brush even more than before his art culture ; for 
he will then perceive better than now how far removed from true 
art the aberration of these persons is. But the case of the small, 
though noisy, minority of degenerates, who have made the aber- 
rations of art fashionable, is hopeless. They have enjoyed the 
benefit of an aesthetic training. They know the art collections. 
They have seen the eternal masters. But they have a sense for 
no normal beauty, and only for irritating curiosities, which are 
insults to taste, logic and morals. And thus the criterion of the 
sanity or morbidity of the masses and of the minority is not what 
attitude they may assume towards the odious chromo, but their 
attitude towards the aberrations of art. 

Mr. Cox speaks of my "arrogance," and my "total inability 
to comprehend art." I am arrogant because I am not of one 
opinion with him. He simply assumes that his opinion is self- 
evidently and indisputably correct ; from which, of course, the 
logical deduction is that a divergent opinion must not only be 
false but also malicious. Such a degree of artless self-confidence 
disarms. And as far as my " total inability to comprehend art " 
is concerned, I have long been familiar with that kind of phrase. 
It has always been with these that the fanatic advocates of luna- 
cies in art and literature have endeavored to intimidate the poor 
folk that refuse to recognize anything but lunacies in them. 
"Do you not find that Ganguin, that Van Gogh are great artists? 
Then you are totally unable to comprehend art." The poor people 
at whose heads this condemnation is hurled are frightened. It 
is hard to be declared incapable of understanding art. To escape 
this frightful disqualification they make desperate efforts to 
admire Ganguin and Van Gogh. The reputation of many an 
artist and poet — of Mallarme, for instance — is solely the result 
of this terrorism exercised upon timid and fragile natures by fools 
VOL. clxi. — NO. 464. 6 
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or buffoons. Who does not know the old Oriental fairy tale, 
repeated by Andersen, and finally dramatized by Ludwig Fulda, 
in which a swindler sells an Egyptian sultan a wonderful cloth, 
which possesses the peculiarity of being visible only to the 
virtuous, while it remains invisible to the vicious ? The cloth has 
no existence, the astute cheat only goes through the motions of 
unrolling, measuring, and cutting, but holds nothing in his 
hand. The sultan does not see any cloth, neither do the cour- 
tiers. But no one dares avow this. Everybody admires the 
non-existing cloth, and praises its imaginary gorgeousness with 
the choicest adjectives. For if anybody had owned that he saw 
nothing but empty air, he would thereby have furnished the proof 
of his depravity. The imposture is ended only when a small 
child in its innocence and frankness exclaims that it cannot com- 
prehend what the others mean by speaking of a beautiful cloth ; 
it sees no cloth ; there certainly is no cloth. Scarcely credible 
though it be, this improbable fairy tale is repeated daily. 
A fool or an impostor points to some idiotic work and says : 
" Here is a master-production. Whoever recognizes its beauty 
is an art connoisseur ; whoever does not recognize its beauty 
demonstrates his 'total inability to comprehend art/" And 
the public, cowardly and intimidated, like the Egyptian cour- 
tiers of the story, actually exclaims : " How wonderful is this 
work of art !" — although it, of course, sees well enough that the 
work is not wonderful, but ineffably idiotic, that it is the delir- 
ium of a lunatic, or the childish effort of incompetence, or the 
mystification of a humbug. 

Mr. Cox says of my analysis of the Pre-Eaphaelite school : 
" This is somewhat like slaying the dead." He does not perceive 
that by this incidental phrase he destroys his whole polemic 
against me and brands it as frivolous, and that, provided his 
statement is correct, he completely justifies my attitude. For, if 
Pre-Raphaelitism is dead, it must assuredly have perished because 
it was not fit to survive, because it was morbid ; and the whole ob- 
ject of the chapter which Mr. Cox assails is, after all, only to 
prove that Pre-Eaphaelitism is morbid, is not fit to survive. But 
Mr. Cox's statement is untrue. While it may be that Pre- 
Eaphaelitism has been vanquished in England it is just begin- 
ning on the Continent to exercise its baneful influence. In 
the salon of the Champ du Mars, this year, I find at least a 
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dozen painters whose pictures are completely dominated by the 
influence of Sir B. Burne-Jones. I only mention Aman-Jean, 
Ary-Renan, Hawkins, Monod, W. Stott, Picard, Osbert. I 
might easily double or even treble the enumeration. In view of 
this epidemic of imitation my chapter was not superfluous. 

" Modem Painters was not a collection of studies," says Mr. 
Cox. Well, then, he has never had the book in his hand. For 
Ruskin himself says in the preface that the book grew out of in- 
dividual studies ; and we all know that individual portions, for 
instance the essay on Turner and English Landscape painting, 
appeared before the publication of the first volume of Modern 
Painters, which contains an elaboration of that essay. 

In reference to my statement that the Pre-Kaphaelites "got all 
their leading principles from Ruskin," Mr. Cox says : " This has 
been disproved again and again. Ruskin took up the movemeat 
and explained it after it was started." Evidently Mr. Cox does 
not know what he is speaking about. He confuses Modem Paint- 
ers with Pre-Raphaelitism. Modem Painters first began to ap- 
pear in 1843. The Pre-Raphaelite movement was started towards 
the end of the 'Forties. Ruskin's Pre-Raphaelitism appeared in 
1851. Mr. Cox never read Hall Caine's and W. Sharp's memoirs 
of Rossetti. He is unacquainted with Holman Hunt's autobiog- 
raphy. Otherwise he would have seen how Hunt and Hall 
Oaine, speak of the influence of the first volume of Modem 
Painters upon Rossetti, Millais and Hunt. Neither has he seen 
Robert de Sixeraune's book, La Peinture-Anglaise Moderne. 
There, too, it is expressly stated that " Penche sur ce hvre 
(namely, Ruskin's Modem Painters), Holman Hunt y puisait 
comme une seconde vie." There is no doubt that Pre-Raphael- 
itism was written by Ruskin after the movement was well under 
way. But he wrote it because he felt obliged to defend a move- 
ment which had sprung from his book, Modem Painters. 

The principle of Pre-Raphaelitism is that "in order to express 
devotion and noble feeling, the artist must be defective in form." 
Mr. Cox adds hereto : " This nonsense is Nordau's own." Read 
the literal passages from Ruskin : " A rude symbol is oftener more 
efficient than a refined one in touching the heart. ... As 
pictures rise in rank as works of art they are regarded with less 
devotion and more curiosity. . . . The picture which has 
the nobler and more numerous ideas, however awkwardly ex- 
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pressed, is a greater and a better picture than that which has the 
less noble and less numerous ideas, however beautifully expressed. 
. . . The less sufficient the means appear to the end, the 
greater will be the sensation of power." And now judge for 
yourself whether this nonsense is Nordau's or Buskin's. " No 
such principle," says Mr. Cox, " was ever announced by the Pre- 
Raphaelite Brotherhood as that artists should be deformed." 
Again, Mr. Cox has never read the expressions, " divine crooked- 
ness," and "holy awkwardness" which Pre-Baphaelites have ap- 
plied to poorly drawn pictures. 

I say, " Eossetti's father gave him the name of the great 
poet " (Dante). Cox observes : " His father did nothing of the 
kind. . . . He adopted the ' Dante ' later, and all Nbrdau's 
argument of the influence of his name upon his character falls to 
the ground." Bead the following first strophe of Dante Gabriel 
Eossetti's poem : " Dante's Tenebrae. In memory of my father : " 

" And didst thou know, indeed, when at the font, 
Together with thy name thou gav'st me his, 
That also on thy son must Beatrice 
Decline her eyes, according to her wont ?" 

Now, what falls to the ground ? Mr. Cox has the assurance to 
add : " Apparently our author can be accurate in nothing ? 
He speaks of the ' P. R B.' exhibition in 1849 as if it were 
a separate exhibition of the Brotherhood alone." What I 
said was literally this : " In the spring of 1849 they exhibited in 
London a number of pictures and statues." There is not a syllable 
here to indicate that it was a separate exhibition. That point 
was left altogether untouched. Mr. Cox seems to take umbrage 
at my statement that "Bossetti soon exchanged the brush for 
the pen." I submit if this is not the correct description of the 
activity of a man who, in the first part of his artistic activity 
principally painted and only at rare intervals versified, while 
later on he scarcely ever painted and never exhibited, but, on the 
other hand, wrote copiously and published his writings ? 

" He cannot even describe a picture correctly, for he says 
that the figure of Christ in Holman Hunt's ' Shadow of the 
Cross 'is standing in the Oriental attitude of prayer, . . . 
the shadow of his body falling on the ground. Both the state- 
ments I have italicized are untrue." The only thing which is 
untrue is the presumptuous assertion of Mr. Cox. Christ stands 
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with outstretched arms, and the shadow of the body together with 
the outstretched arms is precisely what constitutes the cross. I was 
in England when Holman Hunt's picture was first exhibited. It 
gave occasion at the time to an extensive newspaper controversy. 
The painter and his friends maintained that Christ was painted 
in an Oriental attitude of prayer. Oriental travellers and savans 
replied that no Oriental prays with outstretched arms. It is not 
my province to decide this question. It suffices for me that Hol- 
man Hunt had the intention and the conviction of painting 
Christ in an Oriental attitude of prayer. 

Mr. Cox seeks to demonstrate that I am wofully at variance 
with myself. He does this by placing in juxtaposition such 
passages of my book, as he has partly not understood and partly 
misrepresented. I am made to say that the painter is not per- 
mitted to draw the ideal form of things for " the ideal form is an 
assumption. ... To exclude individual features from a 
phenomenon as unessential and accidental, and to retain others 
as intrinsic and necessary is to reduce it to an abstract idea; " 
and then I am quoted as having said later: "For the artist, in 
his creation, separates the essential from the accidental, . . . 
divines the idea behind the structure . . . and discloses it 
in his work to the spectator." This looks serious in good sooth, 
and seems to justify Mr. Cox's comment : " It is not often that any 
one can be so superbly inconsistent as this." The truth is that 
the inconsistency has been produced artificially by Mr. Cox, and 
that no reader in good faith will find it in my book. 

Euskin says: " There is an ideal form of every herb, flower 
and tree. It is that form to which every individual of the species 
has a tendency to attain, freed from the influence of accident or 
disease," and he goes on to say: " To recognize and to reproduce 
this ideal form is the one great task of the painter." I contest 
this tbesis of Euskin's and show that it cannot possibly be the 
painter's task to paint an "ideal form," that is a "schema." 
(The English translation of this portion of my book is not wholly 
correct. I beg to be permitted to stand by the German original. 
Nobody can hold me responsible for the individual expressions of 
a translation which I did not review.) " The ' schema,'" I con- 
tinue, " presupposes a conception of the law which conditions 
the phenomenon. This conception " (not "idea," as the English 
translation renders it) "may be erroneous, it varies with the 
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reigning scientific theories; the painter does not reproduce vary- 
ing scientific theories, but sensible impressions; the 'schema' ex- 
cites intellectual labor and not emotion, and the province of art 
is the excitation of emotion." 

And on page 333 I say : " The emotion . . . is . . . 
a means of obtaining knowledge. ... It constrains the 
higher centres to attend to the causes of their excitations, and 
in this way necessarily induces a sharper observation and com- 
prehension of the whole series of phenomena related to the emo- 
tion. Next, the work of art grants an insight into the laws of 
which the phenomenon is the expression, for the artist, in his 
creation, separates the essential from the accidental . . . and 
involuntarily gives prominence to the former as that which chiefly 
or solely occupies his attention, and is therefore perceived and 
reproduced by him with especial distinctness." Mr. Cox has 
suppressed the italicized lines. They contain the kernel of 
my idea. They prove that no such inconsistency was perpetrated 
by me, as Mr. Cox suggests. Kuskin insists that the painter 
must have a complete conception of the law which conceals itself 
behind the phenomenon, and that he must have a clear conscious- 
ness and intention of reproducing the phenomenon in such a way 
as to express that law with clearness. I declare that to be false 
and nnartistic. I say contrariwise that the artist meets the phe- 
nomenon with an emotion ; this emotion directs his attention to 
those features of the phenomenon which are the cause of the emo- 
tion ; in consequence whereof he gives prominence to these features 
and neglects the others because they escape his notice. And when 
the picture is finished it does not show the phenomenon object- 
ively, as is the case with a photograph, but it is just what the 
painter perceived it to be subjectively by dint of his emotion. 
And if the painter is a divining genius, his artistic emotion 
will be aroused by the expression of the great nature-forces, or, 
in other words, the eternal laws of nature in the phenomenon, 
and through his picture the great nature-forces, the eternal laws 
of nature, speak more plainly than through the phenomenon itself 
when viewed by one who does not possess the analytic and class- 
ifying artistic emotion of a divining genius. In short, 
Kuskin wants the artist to have a predetermined opinion ; 
I want him to allow the phenomenon to operate upon him. 
Kuskin wants thought-labor; I want emotion. Kuskin wants 
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the artist to consciously impart into the phenomenon a rational 
conception; I want him to unconsciously give prominence to 
such individual features of the phenomenon as will enable the be- 
holder to perceive a distinct law. Buskin wants painting to be 
the art of the conscious; I want it to be the art of the uncon- 
scious. I am at variance with Buskin, but not with myself. 

There is another untruthful assertion of Mr. Cox's connected 
with this discussion. He says that I " make my own that doctrine 
of absolute fidelity to fact which is the worst feature of Buskin's 
teaching." I do exactly the reverse. I even demonstrate that 
" absolute fidelity to fact " is utterly impossible to the painter. 
(P. 476-7. " It might be thought, perhaps, that . . . paint- 
ing and sculpture axe capable of a faithful reproduction of reality. 
. . . This is an error. It would never occur to a painter or 
a sculptor to place himself before a phenomenon, and reproduce 
it without selection, without accentuations and suppressions. 
. . . Involuntarily he will accentuate and throw into relief 
the feature which has inspired him with the desire to imitate the 
aspect in question, and his work, consequently, will no more re- 
present the phenomenon as it really was, but as he saw it; it will 
only be a fresh proof, therefore, of his emotion, not the cast of a 
phenomenon.") Is this clear ? Is it possible to be less correct 
than Mr. Cox when he maintains that I require " absolute fidelity 
to fact " from the painter ? 

Mr. Cox speaks of my " fury at witticisms," and states that ac- 
cording to me the tendency to perpetrate these is one of the great 
signs of mental degeneration. I never once spoke of witticisms, 
but of puns. Puns are, indeed, a proof of the association of ideas 
solely according to the similarity of sound of the words, but they 
make little or no requisition upon the reasoning faculty. And 
such a purely mechanical association is evidence of defective ideal- 
ism and of insufficient intellectual strength. 

" The way in which diametrically opposite symptoms prove 
the same disease seems strange to the unscientific mind," says. 
Mr. Cox. So much the worse for the unscientific mind. It may 
seem strange to him that excessive irritability, for instance, and 
its apparently direct reverse, dullness, and even total insensibility, 
are symptoms of the same disease, nervous exhaustion. But any 
"scientific mind" will teach Mr. Cox that this is a fact. 

Mr. Cox reproaches me with "never praising any artist . . . 
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except those whose reputation is so firmly established as to be be- 
yond all cavil." This is intended as a proof of my " insensibility 
to art." Mr. Cox is not the inventor of this ridiculous reproach. 
A wise Theban cast it up to me once before. My answer to him 
shall serve as my answer now. What ! I write a book about 
" Degeneration." I say in the title, in the preface, in the in- 
troduction, in the concluding chapter, ten times, one hundred 
times, that I desire to occupy myself only with the pathological 
aspect of Degeneration, only with its manifestations in art and 
literature ; and now I am reproached for speaking in my book on 
*' Degeneration " precisely of the degenerate ones whom I cannot 
praise, and not of sound artists whom I can praise ! You might 
as well chide the author of a work on special diseases for not 
speaking of foot -ball champions and record-breakers in high and 
broad jumping, or the author of a work on insanity for not dwell- 
ing upon people with a phenomenally sound intellect. I have 
praised plenty of artists and literati who had no established 
reputation, and towards the establishment of whose reputation I 
was fortunate enough to be of assistance. Whoever has read my 
other books, whoever has read my Studies of the Paris Salons in 
the Vienna Neue Freie Presse, or in the Berlin Vossische 
Zeitung, is aware of that. But, surely my book on " Degenera- 
tion" was not the place to express my views of sound artists. 

" What he does praise or admire in art is almost always suc- 
cessful imitation." I have just now shown that this is false. 
Imitation plays no part in my theory of art. I even affirm that 
bare imitation of art is impossible for psychological reasons. 
"There is no sign that beauty of line or fine composition has ever 
appeared to him to exist." On page 80 I discussed the means by 
which a picture awakens feelings of pleasure, and I find that 
these means are, firstly (not ' ' solely "), the agreeable sensorial 
impression of beautiful color-harmony ; secondly, an illusion of 
actuality and the pleasure attendant upon the recognition of the 
represented phenomenon ; thirdly, the perception of the emotions 
which prompted the artist to give prominence to certain features 
of the phenomenon, such as the inartistic beholder failed to per- 
ceive so plainly before. But how else can the second and third 
of these effects be produced than by the " beauty of line and com- 
position," that is, the drawing or the modelling of the figures 
and the arrangement of the groups ? 
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After all, the objections hazarded by Mr. Cox might almost all 
be well founded, Mr. Cox might be right in almost every point 
wherein he finds fault with me, and I be wrong, and still he would 
not have touched the real nucleus of the work from afar. Whether 
the Pre-Raphaelites exhibited alone or in consort with others in 1849, 
or whether Rossetti's name was Dante or not, does not in the least 
affect the thesis for the proof of which I wrote my book : 
namely, that certain fashion tendencies of art are morbid and 
that they are rooted in the degenerateness of their inventors. 
Mr. Cox's hair-splitting arguments do not even touch this 
thesis. 

II. 

I have but little . to say to Anton Seidl. In his three pages 
of frightful ejaculations I have found only two statements 
which have demonstrated themselves as correct. I am said 
to have used Praeger's biography as a prop for my assertions 
concerning "Wagner. My chapter on Wagner covers forty-three 
pages. Praeger is mentioned in it only once. That passage is, 
" For Wagner's persecution mania we have the testimony of his 
most recent biographer and friend, Ferdinand Praeger, who re- 
lates that, for years, Wagner was convinced that the Jews had con- 
spired to prevent the representation of his operas." This is the 
only reference to Praeger, who is not mentioned before nor after- 
ward, whose book I have not used in any other place, from whom 
I have taken no other allegation. And those few lines afford 
Anton Seidl a pretext to maintain that I drew materials from him 
" to substantiate my silly accusations." I would not have needed 
to have recourse to Praeger even for the information that Wagner 
imagined himself persecuted by the Jews, as there is other testi- 
mony in great abundance to the same effect. 

The second statement is that I "cite Nietzsche as a competent 
critic of Wagner's dramatic poetry, but reject Nietzsche as of 
imbecile judgement in critizing Wagner, the musician." I was 
speaking of the part which the salvation idea played with Wagner 
and said, page 184: "Nietzsche has already remarked this and 
makes merry over it, with repulsively superficial witticisms." 
And thus I cite Nietzsche as a " competent critic of Wagner's 
dramatic poetry " ! Any other reader than Anton Seidl would 
understand this passage to mean that "Wagner's salvation- 
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stupidity was so palpable that even a lunatic like Nietzsche could 
not help perceiving it." 

III. 

Mb. Hazeltihe regards the question which I sought to deal 
with from a lofty point of view. In noble terms appropriate 
to his noble train of thinking, he, too, deplores the chaotic 
state of the times. But his views concerning the fin de Steele 
malady differ from mine in three respects. Mr. Hazeltine does 
not believe that this malady is a new manifestation; he does not 
believe that it is caused by degeneration ; and he does not recog- 
nize its aetiology in the effects of the new inventions, the growth 
of the great cities, and the ravages of stimulating poisons, partic- 
ularly of alcohol ; but, rather, in the loss of religious faith. 

It were a pleasure to me to be able to coincide with so distin- 
guished a mind as Mr. Hazeltine's even in the minutest detail. 
Objections raised by him demand serious reflection. 

I have examined Mr. Hazeltine's arguments with respect, with 
sympathy and free from a spirit of vain antagonism. He will 
pardon me if I tell him that I really believe that I can reply to 
his objections and uphold my theses. 

I am grateful to Mr. Hazeltine for not charging me with the 
delusion of imagining that the views which our times afford are 
not something unique and hitherto unheard of. The celebrated 
sociologist of Gratz, Professor Gumplovicz, has proposed the 
names " Akrochronism" and "Akrotopism" to designate this 
rather wide-spread error. He applies these words to that mental 
defect which consists in making one believe that one's own age 
and the place wherein one lives are something which never had 
their parallel. I have striven to avoid this error of the mind. I 
was so much struck by the similarity of our times with the age of 
decline of the Eoman Empire that I laid especial stress and dwelt 
upon it in one of my former books, " The Conventional Lies of 
Cultured Humanity." But just as it has been said that "a 
little philosophy leadeth away from God, but a great deal thereof 
leadeth back again," so I should like to say that " a little knowl- 
edge of history leads one to believe in the similarity between 
different epochs, but more knowledge shows that the similarity 
is only apparent, and that the difference is really very great." 

In Eome, at the Decline, we find precisely as at the present 
day, an unravelling of all moral bonds, ferocity in manners, un- 
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sparing egotism, sensualism and brutality ; we find multitudes 
whose loathing of life impels them to suicide. The realistic 
literature of a Petronius is the counterpart of the novels of a 
Zola, only that there is more humor and wholesome satire in one 
chapter of the Oena Trimalchionis than in all the two dozen 
volumes of the Rougon-Macquart combined. The luxuriating 
of the neo-Platonism reminds one of the neo-mystic movement of 
our own times. In so far, the similarity is striking. The diver- 
gence begins when we consider not the immoral, but rather the 
delirium-reeking literature and art of the present day, and do 
not overlook the concomitant phenomena of the social life. No 
record has been preserved to show us that the decay of manners 
in Rome increased the rate of drunkenness, insanity and impul- 
sive crimes — for we must distinguish impulsive crimes from those 
crimes which yield a palpable advantage to their perpetrators. 
To-day this increased ratio is observable in all centers of civiliza- 
tion, at least, in Europe. Furthermore, we find in Rome at the 
decline a retrogression of the arts, the works become more 
slovenly, heavy and awkward, but still, antiquity does not furnish 
us with such poets as Mallarme, Sar Peladan, Maeterlink, such 
philosophers as Nietzsche, such artists as Henry Martin, Monet, 
Pissarro, Van Gogh, or Trachsel. In these respects I see an 
essential difference between our age and preceding epochs which 
seem to bear a resemblance to it. 

Mr. Hazeltine's views are quite correct so far as they go. 
But he has confined himself to only one side of the question 
and neglected the other side. He sees only the immoral tenden- 
cies of the present time. Such tendencies have been observed 
heretofore from time to time, particularly in the wake of occur- 
rences which shook the social fabric, such as wars, revolutions 
and epidemics. They imply neither degeneration nor insanity, 
but the uncaging of the beast in persons who are held in check in 
normal times by the wholesome fear of police and judges. But 
in our day I see, besides the immoral tendencies, delirious ten- 
dencies, and concerning these, Mr. Hazeltine is silent. Tolstoi' is 
not immoral. Neither are the Pre-Raphaelites, and Wagner is 
so only by reason of the excess of his erotic emotions. But 
they are mystico-confused. Their ideation is abnormal. 
Their theories of art and social reform are identical with 
those which the psychist meets with in his educated patients, 
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and often even, although in a more naive, less developed degree, 
in his patients of the lower social strata. Immorality alone 
would not justify the diagnosis of degeneration. That much I 
will at once concede to Mr. Hazeltine. But deliriums do 
justify the diagnosis ; and yet of the forms of delirium which I 
dwelt upon at large, Mr. Hazeltine has said nothing. And the 
diagnosis is supported by the aforementioned concomitant phe- 
nomena of the non-artistic and non-literary kind, which cannot 
be traced to immorality alone, like the increased rate of insanity, 
imbecility, idiocy and impulsive crimes, but which certainly 
may be traced to degeneration. 

The epoch of the troubadours of Provence occupies a unique 
position. At that time immorality and decay of manners were 
not, as in the Rome of the decline, the main features ; but there 
were then, as now, in the literary and social life distinct signs of 
deliriums — erotomania, mystico-mania, and a certain degree of 
Masochism (a sickly revelling in the thought of being the slave 
of a woman and of being ready to suffer for or through her). 

That would, indeed, seem to establish a similarity between 
that era and ours. But, according to all that we know of the 
confusions of the mediaeval period, these were not phenomena of 
degeneration, but rather epidemics of hysteria ; and this hysteria 
was simply a consequence of the excitements attendant upon the 
terror preceding the year 1,000, then upon the crusades and later 
upon the black-death. 

And now we come to the aetiological question. Mr. Hazel- 
tine makes religious decay responsible for the disease of this age 
as well as for the morbid phenomena of the twelfth century and 
of the time of the Roman Empire. He denies that over-exertion 
had anything to do with it. He is convinced that humanity can 
adapt itself without injury to every new invention. I, myself, 
believe that. But time is required for the adaptation, and mean- 
time generations of less adaptable persons perish for lack of or- 
ganic fitness. And as far as over-exertion is concerned, it really 
does seem almost paradoxical to say that the " upper ten " live 
more comfortably and more peaceably to-day than their ancestors 
before the introduction of the railroad, the telegraph, the tele- 
phone, the globe-trotting mania and the ubiquitous interviewer. 
I treated the argument of over-exertion very fully in Degenera- 
tion. I adduced numerous statistics there in corroboration. I 
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do not wish to repeat the figures here. There is, in my mind, 
no doubt of the existence of the over-exertion, the multiplication 
of all sensations, the manifolding of the services that are re- 
quired of us. Lack of faith explains but few of the present phe- 
nomena. It does not even explain those of the Eoman de- 
cline and the turmoils of the twelfth century. For the 
educated classes of Augustan Borne, while the empire was still 
new, young and strong, were just as sceptical as two centuries 
later; and the belief of the illiterate masses in the third century 
was identically the same as in the first century. Their religion 
was an uncouth, na'ive superstition, and even their Christianity, 
when they adopted it, was only a change of name applied to their 
ancient views, which remained essentially the same. And to 
charge the twelfth century with infidelity would require no little 
temerity! Contact with Islam can rob no one of faith, for 
faith is nowhere rooted deeper than among Mohammedans. At 
the commencement of our era also, and also in the twelfth cen- 
tury, other elements besides infidelity were at work to produce an 
intellectual epidemic. To-day that is surely the case, as we are 
subject to sensations which radically transmute the life and habits 
of every man, and to a cause of perturbation which was known 
neither in old Rome nor in the twelfth century; that is to say, 
the stimulating poisons, especially alcohol, which has been dis- 
tilled only since the eighth century and has come into general use 
only in recent years. 

I believe I have established my thesis. Our age certainly has 
individual features in common with other ages, but at no time 
known to me were there, in addition to phenomena of mere 
brutality and lewdness, so many symptoms of organic ruin observ- 
able as now. The diagnosis — "degeneration" — is justified by 
these symptoms of organic ruin, and is more applicable to our 
times than to previous epochs. And infidelity cannot be the sole 
or even the principal cause ; for to assume so would be equivalent 
to shutting one's eyes completely to alcoholism and to over-exer- 
tion, which are discovered as the aetiology in numerous. cases. 

I have weighed Mr. Hazeltine's arguments seriously. I beg 
him also to ponder mine. The questions that engage both of us 
are of the number of those which are most deserving to occupy 
the human mind. 

Max Nokdau. 
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II.— KIDD'S "SOCIAL EVOLUTION." 

BY THE HON. THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 

Mr. Kidd's " Social Evolution" is distinctly one of the books 
of the year. It has been called a great book ; but this it is not, 
for the writer is burdened by a certain mixture of dogmatism and 
superficiality, which makes him content to accept half truths and 
insist that they are whole truths. 

He deserves credit for appreciating what he calls "the out- 
look." He sketches graphically, and with power, the problems 
which now loom up for settlement before all of us who dwell in 
Western lands ; and he portrays the varying attitudes of interest, 
alarm, and hope with which the thinkers and workers of the day 
regard these problems. He points out that the problems which 
now face us are by no means parallel to those that were solved by 
our forefathers one, two or three centuries ago. The great poli- 
tical revolutions seem to be about complete and the time of the 
great social revolutions hasarrived. We are all peering eagerly into 
the future to try to forecast the action of the great dumb forces set 
in operation by the stupendous industrial revolution which has 
taken place during the present century. We do not know what 
to make of the vast displacements of population, the expansion 
of the towns, the unrest and discontent of the masses, and the 
uneasiness of those who are devoted to the present order of things. 

Mr. Kidd sees these problems, but he gropes blindly when he 
tries to forecast their solution. He sees that the progress of man- 
kind in past ages can only have been made under and in accordance 
with certain biological laws, and that these laws continue to work 
in human society at the present day. He realizes the all import- 
ance of the laws which govern the reproduction of mankind from 
generation to generation precisely as they govern the reproduction 
of the lower animals, and which, therefore, largely govern his 
progress. But he makes a cardinal mistake in treating of this 
kind of progress. He states with the utmost positiveness that, 
left to himself, man has not the slightest innate tendency to make 
any onward progress whatever, and that if the conditions of 
life allowed each man to follow his own inclinations the average 
of one generation would always tend to sink below the average of 
the preceding. This is one of the sweeping generalizations of 
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which Mr. Kidd is fond, and which mar so much of his work. 
He evidently finds great difficulty in stating a general law with 
the proper reservations and with the proper moderation of phrase; 
and so he enunciates as truths statements which contain a truth, 
but which also contain a falsehood. What he here says is un- 
doubtedly true of the world, taken as a whole. It is in all proba- 
bility entirely false of the highest sections of society. At any 
rate, there are numerous instances where the law he states does 
not work ; and of course a single instance oversets a sweeping 
declaration of such a kind. 

There can be but little quarrel with what Mr. Kidd says as to 
the record of the world being a record of ceaseless progress on the 
one hand, and ceaseless stress and competition on the other; al- 
though even here his statement is too broad, and his terms are 
used carelessly. When he speaks of progress being ceaseless, he 
evidently means by progress simply change, so that as he uses the 
word it must be understood to mean progress backward as well as 
forward. As a matter of fact, in many forms of life and for long 
ages there is absolutely no progress whatever and no change, the 
forms remaining practically stationary. 

Mr. Kidd further points out that the first necessity for every 
successful form engaged in this struggle is the capacity for repro- 
duction beyond the limits which the conditions of life comfortably 
provide for, so that competition and selection must not only al- 
ways accompany progress, but must prevail in every form of life 
which is not actually retrograding. As already said, he accepts 
without reservation the proposition that if all the individuals of 
every generation in any species were allowed to propagate their 
kind equally, the average of each generation would tend to fall 
below the preceding. 

From this position he draws as a corollary, that the wider the 
limits of selection, the keener the rivalry and the more rigid the 
selection, just so much greater will be the progress ; while for 
any progress at all there must be some rivalry in selection, so 
that every progressive form must lead a life of continual strain 
and stress as it travels its upward path. This again is true in a 
measure, but is not true as broadly as Mr. Kidd has stated it. 
The rivalry of natural selection is but one of the features in pro- 
gress. Other things being equal, the species where this rivalry 
is keenest will make most progess ; but then " other things. "■ 
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never are equal. In actual life those species make most progress 
which are farthest removed from the point where the limits of 
selection are very wide, the selection itself very rigid, and the 
rivalry very keen. Of course the selection is most rigid where 
the fecundity of the animal is greatest ; but it is precisely the 
forms which have most fecundity that have made least progress. 
Some time in the remote past the guinea pig and the dog had a 
common ancestor. The fecundity of the guinea pig is much 
greater than that of the dog. Of a given number of guinea pigs 
born, a much smaller proportion are able to survive in the keen 
rivalry, so that the limits of selection are wider, and the selection 
itself more rigid ; nevertheless the progress made by the progen- 
itors of the dog since eocene days has been much more marked and 
rapid than the progress made by the progenitors of the guinea pig 
in the same time. 

Moreover, in speaking of the rise that has come through the 
stress of competition in our modern societies, and of the keen- 
ness of this stress in the societies that have gone fastest, Mr. 
Kidd overlooks certain very curious features in human society. 
In the first place he speaks as though the stress under which na- 
tions make progress was primarily the stress produced by multi- 
plication beyond the limits of subsistence. This, of course, 
would mean that in progressive societies the number of births 
and the number of deaths would both be at a maximum, for it is 
where the births and deaths are largest that the struggle for life 
is keenest. If, as Mr. Kidd's hypothesis assumes, progress was 
most marked where the struggle for life was keenest, the Euro- 
pean people standing highest in the scale would be the South 
Italians, the Polish Jews, and the people who live in the con- 
gested districts of Ireland. As a matter of fact, however, these 
are precisely the people who have made least progress when 
compared with the dominant strains among, for instance, the 
English or Germans. So far is Mr. Kidd's proposition from be- 
ing true that, when studied in the light of the facts, it is difficult 
to refrain from calling it the reverse of the truth. The race ex- 
isting under conditions which make the competition for bare ex- 
istence keenest, never progresses as fast as the race which exists 
under less stringent conditions. There must undoubtedly be a 
certain amount of competition, a certain amount of stress and 
strain, but it is equally undoubted that if this competition be- 
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comes too severe the race goes down and not up; and it is further 
true that the race existing under the severest stress as regards 
this competition often fails to go ahead as fast even in popula- 
tion as does the race where the competition is less severe. No 
matter how large the number of births may be, a race cannot in- 
crease if the number of deaths also grows at an accelerating rate. 

To increase greatly a race must be prolific, and there is no curse 
so great as the curse of barrenness, whether for a nation or an 
individual. When a people gets to the position even now oc- 
cupied by the mass of the French and by sections of the New 
Englanders, where the death rate surpasses the birth rate, then 
that race is not only fated to extinction but it deserves extinction. 
When the capacity and desire for fatherhood and motherhood is 
lost the race goes down, and should go down; and we need to 
have the plainest kind of plain speaking addressed to those in- 
dividuals who fear to bring children into the world. But while 
this is all true, it remains equally true that immoderate increase 
in no way furthers the development of a race, and does not always 
help its increase even in numbers. The English-speaking peoples 
during the past two centuries and a half have increased faster 
than any others, yet there have been many other peoples whose 
birth rate during the same period has stood higher. 

Yet, again, Mr. Kidd, in speaking of the stress of the con- 
ditions of progress in our modern societies fails to see that most 
of the stress to which he refers does not have anything to do 
with increased difficulty in obtaining a living, or with the propa- 
gation of the race. The great prizes are battled for among the 
men who wage no war whatever for mere subsistence, while the 
fight for mere subsistence is keenest among precisely the classes 
which contribute very little indeed to the progress of the race. 
The generals and admirals, the poets, philosophers, historians 
and musicians, the statesmen and judges, the law-makers and 
law-givers, the men of arts and of letters, the great captains of 
war and of industry — all these come from the classes where the 
struggle for the bare means of subsistence is least severe, and 
where the rate of increase is relatively smaller than in the classes 
below. In civilized societies the rivalry of natural selection 
works against progress. Progress is made in spite of it, for 
progress results not from the crowding out of the lower classes 
by the upper, but on the contrary from the steady rise of the 
VOL. CLXI.— NO. 464. 7 
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lower classes to the level of the upper, as the latter tend to vanish, 
or at most barely hold their own. In progressive societies it is 
often the least fit who survive ; but, on the other hand, they and 
their children often tend to grow more fit. 

The mere statement of these facts is sufficient to show not 
only how incorrect are many of Mr. Kidd's premises and conclu- 
sions, but also how unwarranted are some of the fears which he 
expressess for the future. It is plain that the societies and sec- 
tions of societies where the individual happiness is on the whole 
highest, and where progress is most real and valuable, are 
precisely these where the grinding competition and the struggle 
for mere existence is least severe. Undoubtedly in every progres- 
sive society there must be a certain sacrifice of individuals, so 
that there must be a certain proportion of failures in every gen- 
eration; but the actual facts of life prove beyond shadow of doubt 
that the extent of this sacrifice has nothing to do with the rapid- 
ity or worth of the progress. The nations that make most pro- 
gress may do so at the expense of ten or fifteen individuals out of 
a hundred, whereas the nations that make least progress, or even 
go backwards, may sacrifice almost every man out of the hun- 
dred. 

This last statement is in itself partly an answer to the position 
taken by Mr. Kidd, that there is for the individual no " rational 
sanction " for the conditions of progress. In a progressive com- 
munity, where the conditions provide for the happiness of four- 
fifths or nine-tenths of the people there is undoubtedly a rational 
sanction for progress both for the community at large and for the 
great bulk of its members ; and if these members are on the 
whole vigorous and intelligent, the attitude of the smaller fraction 
who have failed will be a matter of little consequence. In such 
a community the conflict between the interests of the individual 
and the organism of which he is a part, upon which Mr. Kidd 
lays so much emphasis, is at a minimum. The stress is severest, 
the misery and suffering greatest, among precisely the communi- 
ties which have made least progress — among the Bushmen, 
Australian black fellows, and root-digger Indians, for instance. 

Moreover, Mr. Kidd does not define what he means by 
" rational sanction." Indeed one of his great troubles throughout 
is his failure to make proper definitions, and the extreme loose- 
ness with which he often uses the definitions he does make. 
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Apparently by " rational " he means merely selfish, and proceeds 
upon the assumption that " reason " must always dictate to every 
man to do that which will give him the greatest amount of 
individual gratification at the moment, no matter what the cost 
may be to others or to the community at large. This is not so. 
Side by side with the selfish development in life there has been 
almost from the beginning a certain amount of unselfishness 
developed too ; and in the evolution of humanity the unselfish 
side has, on the whole, tended steadily to increase at the expense 
of the selfish, notably in the progressive communities about 
whose future development Mr. Kidd is so ill at ease. A more 
supreme instance of unselfishness than is afforded by motherhood 
cannot be imagined ; and when Mr. Kidd implies, as he does 
very clearly, that there is no rational sanction for the unselfish- 
ness of motherhood, for the unselfishness of duty, or loyalty, he 
merely misuses the word rational. When a creature has reached a 
certain stage of development it will cause the female more pain 
to see her offspring starve than to work for it, and she then has a 
very rational reason for so working. When humanity has reached 
a certain stage it will cause the individual more pain, a greater 
sense of degradation and shame and misery, to steal, to murder or 
to lie, than to work hard and suffer discomfort. When man has 
reached this stage he has a very rational sanction for being truth- 
ful and honest. It might also parenthetically be stated that when 
he has reached this stage he has a tendency to relieve the suffer- 
ings of others, and he has for this course of his the excellent rational 
sanction that it makes him more uncomfortable to see misery un- 
relieved than it does to deny himself a little in order to relieve it. 

However, we can cordially agree with Mr. Kidd's proposition 
that many of the social plans advanced by would-be reformers in 
the interests of oppressed individuals are entirely destructive of 
all growth and of all progress in society. Certain cults, not only 
Christian, but also Buddhistic and Brahminic, tend to develop 
an altruism which is as "supra-natural" as Mr. Kidd seemingly 
desires religion to be ; for it really is without foundation in 
reason, and therefore to be condemned. 

Mr. Kidd repeats again and again that the scientific develop- 
ment of the nineteenth century confronts us with the fact that 
the interests of the social organism and of the individual are and 
must remain antagonistic, and the former predominant, and that 
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there can never be found any sanction in individual reason for 
individual good conduct in societies where the conditions of 
progress prevail. From what has been said above it is evident 
that this statement is entirely without basis, and therefore that 
the whole scheme of mystic and highly irrational philosophy 
which he founds upon it at once falls to the ground. There is no 
such necessary antagonism as that which he alleges. On the con- 
trary, in the most truly progressive societies, even now, for 
the great mass of the individuals composing them the inter- 
ests of the social organism and of the individual are largely identi- 
cal instead of antagonistic ; and even where this is not true, there 
is a sanction of individual reason, if we use the word reason prop- 
erly, for conduct on the part of the individual which is subor- 
dinate to the welfare of the general society. 

We can measure the truth of his statements by applying them, 
not to great societies in the abstract, but to small social organ- 
isms in the concrete. Take for instance the life of a regiment or 
the organization of a police department or fire department. The 
first duty of a regiment is to fight, and fighting means the death 
and disabling of a large proportion of the men in the regiment. 
The case against the identity of interests between the individual 
and the organism, as put by Mr. Kidd, would be far stronger in 
a regiment than in any ordinary civilized society of the day. Yet 
as a matter of fact we know that in the great multitude of regi- 
ments there is much more subordination of the individual to the 
organism than is the case in any civilized state taken as a whole. 
Moreover, this subordination is greatest in precisely those regi- 
ments where the average individual is best off, because it is 
greatest in those regiments where the individual -feels that high, 
stern pride in his own endurance and suffering, and in the great 
name of the organism of which he forms a part, that in itself 
yields one of the loftiest of all human pleasures. If Mr. Kidd 
means anything when he says that there is no rational sanction for 
progress he must also mean that there is no rational sanction for 
a soldier not flinching from the enemy when he can do so unob- 
served, for a sentinel not leaving his post, for an officer not desert- 
ing to the enemy. Yet when he says this he utters what is a mere 
jugglery on words. In the process of evolution men and societies 
have often reached such a stage that the best type of soldier or 
citizen feels infinitely more shame and misery from neglect of 
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duty, from cowardice or dishonesty, from selfish abandonment of 
the interests of the organism of which he is part, than can be 
offset by the gratification of any of his desires. This, be it also 
observed, often takes place, entirely independent of any religious 
considerations. The habit of useful self-sacrifice may be de- 
veloped by civilization in a great society as well as by military 
training in a regiment. The habit of useless self-sacrifice may 
also, unfortunately, be developed ; and those who practice it are 
but one degree less noxious than the individuals who sacrifice 
good people to bad. 

The religious element in our development is that on which 
Mr. Kidd most strongly dwells, entitling it " the central feature 
of human history." A very startling feature of his treatment is 
that in religious matters he seemingly sets no value on the dif- 
ference between truth and falsehood, for he groups all religions 
together. In a would-be teacher of ethics such an attitude war- 
rants severe rebuke ; for it is essentially dishonest and immoral. 
Throughout his book he treats all religious beliefs from the same 
standpoint, as if they were all substantially similar and sub- 
stantially of the same value; whereas it is, of course, a mere 
truism to say that most of them are mutually destructive. Not 
only has he no idea of differentiating the true from the false ; 
but he seems not to understand that the truth of a partic- 
ular belief is of any moment. Thus he says, in speaking of 
the future survival of religious beliefs in general, that the most 
notable result of the scientific revolution begun by Darwin must 
be " to establish them on a foundation as broad, deep, and last- 
ing as any the theologians ever dreamed of." If this sentence 
means anything it means that all these religious beliefs will be 
established on the same foundation. It hardly seems necessary 
to point out that this cannot be the fact. If the God of the 
Christians be in very truth the one God, and if the belief in 
Him be established, as Christians believe it will, then the founda- 
tion for the religious belief in Mumbo Jumbo cannot be either 
broad, deep, or lasting. In the same way the beliefs in Mohammed 
and Buddha are mutually exclusive, and the various forms of an- 
cestor worship and fetichism cannot all be established on a per- 
manent basis, as they would be according to Mr. Kidd's theory. 

Again, when Mr. Kidd rebukes science for its failure to ap- 
proach religion in a scientific spirit he shows that he fails to 
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grasp the full bearing of the subject which he is considering. 
This failure comes in part from the very large, not to say loose, 
way in which he uses the words " science " and " religion." There 
are many sciences and many religions, and there are many dif- 
ferent kinds of men who profess the one or advocate the other. 
Where the intolerant professors of a given religious belief en- 
deavor by any form of persecution to prevent scientific men of 
any kind from seeking to find out and establish the truth, then 
it is quite idle to blame these scientific men for attacking with 
heat and acerbity the religious belief which prompts such perse- 
cution. The exigencies of a life and death struggle unfit a man 
for the coldness of a mere scientific inquiry. Even the most 
enthusiastic naturalist, if attacked by a man-eating shark, would 
be much more interested in evading or repelling the attack than 
in determining the precise specific relations of the shark. A less 
important but amusing feature of his argument is that he speaks 
as if he himself had made an entirely new discovery when he 
learned of the important part played in man's history by his re- 
ligious beliefs. But Mr. Kidd surely cannot mean this. He 
must be aware that all the great historians have given their full 
importance to such religious movements as the birth and growth 
of Christianity, the Reformation, the growth of Islamism, and 
the like. Mr. Kidd is quite right in insisting upon the import- 
ance of the part played by religious beliefs, but he has fallen 
into a vast error if he fails to understand that the great majority 
of the historical and sociological writers have given proper weight 
to this importance. 

Mr. Kidd's greatest failing is his tendency to use words in 
false senses. He uses "reason " in the false sense "selfish." He 
then, in a spirit of mental tautology, assumes that reason must 
be necessarily purely selfish and brutal. He assumes that the man 
who risks his life to save a friend, the woman who watches over 
a sick child, and the soldier who dies at his post, are unreason- 
able, and that the more their reason is developed the less likely 
they will be to act iu these ways. The mere statement of the as- 
sertion in such a form is sufficient to show its nonsense to any 
one who will take the pains to think whether the people who 
ordinarily perform such feats of self-sacrifice and self-denial are 
people of brutish minds or of fair intelligence. 

If none of the ethical qualities are developed at the same time 
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with a man's reason, then he may become a peculiarly noxious 
kind of wild beast ; but this is not in the least a necessity of the 
development of his reason. It would be just as wise to say that 
it was a necessity of the development of his bodily strength. Un- 
doubtedly the man with reason who is selfish and unscrupulous 
will, because of his added power, behave even worse than the man 
without reason who is selfish and unscrupulous; but the same is 
true of the man of vast bodily strength. He has power to do 
greater harm to himself and to others ; but, because of this, to 
speak of bodily strength or of reason as in itself " profoundly 
anti-social and anti-revolutionary " is foolishness. Mr. Kidd, as 
so often, is misled by a confusion of names, for which he is him- 
self responsible. The growth of rationalism, unaccompanied by 
any growth in ethics or morality, works badly. The society in 
which such a growth takes place will die out ; and ought to die 
out. But this does not imply that other communities quite as 
intelligent may not also be deeply moral and be able to take firm 
root in the world. 

Mr. Kidd's definitions of "supra-natural" and "ultra- 
rational" sanctions, the definitions upon which he insists so 
strongly and at such length, would apply quite as well to every 
crazy superstition of the most brutal savage as to the teachings of 
the New Testament. The trouble with his argument is that, 
when he insists upon the importance of this ultra-rational sanc- 
tion, defining it as loosely as he does, he insists upon too much. He 
apparently denies that men can come to a certain state at which 
it will be rational for them to do right even to their own hurt. 
It is perfectly possible to build up a civilization which, by its sur- 
roundings and by its inheritances, working through long ages, 
shall make the bulk of the men and women develop such charac- 
teristics of unselfishness, as well as of wisdom, that it will be the 
rational thing for them as individuals to act in accordance with 
the highest dictates of honor and courage and morality. If the 
intellectual development of such a civilized community goes on 
at an equal pace with the ethical, it will persistently war against 
the individuals in whom the spirit of selfishness, which appar- 
ently Mr. Kidd considers the only rational spirit, shows itself 
strongly. They will weed out these individuals and forbid them 
propagating, and therefore will steadily tend to produce a society 
in which the rational sanction for progress shall be identical in 
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the individual and the State. This ideal has never yet been 
reached, but there have been long steps taken towards reaching 
it; and in most progressive civilizations it is reached to the 
extent that the sanction for progress is the same not only for the 
State but for each one of the bulk of the individuals composing 
it. When this ceases to be the case progress itself will generally 
cease and the community ultimately disappear. 

Mr. Kidd, having treated of religion in a preliminary way, 
and with much mystic vagueness, then attempts to describe the 
functions of religious belief in the evolution of society. He has 
alreadv given definitions of religion quoted from different authors, 
and he now proceeds to give his own definition. But first he 
again insists upon his favorite theory, that there can be no ra- 
tional basis for individual good conduct in society, using the 
word rational, according to his usual habit, as a synonym of sel- 
fish ; and then asserts that there can be no such thing as a ra- 
tional religion. Apparently all that Mr. Kidd demands on this 
point is that it shall be what he calls ultra-rational, a word which 
he prefers to irrational. In other words he casts aside as irrele- 
vant all discussion as to a creed's truth. 

Mr. Kidd then defines religion as being " a form of belief 
providing an ultra-rational sanction for that large class of con- 
duct in the individual where his interests and the interests of 
the social organism are antagonistic, and by which the former 
are rendered subordinate to the latter in the general interest 
of the evolution which the race is undergoing/' and says 
that we have here the principle at the base of all religions. Of 
course this is simply not true. All those religions which busy 
themselves exclusively with the future life, and which even Mr. 
Kidd could hardly deny to be religious, do not have this prin- 
ciple at their basis at all. They have nothing to do with the 
general interests of the evolution which the race is undergoing 
on this earth. They have to do only with the soul of the indi- 
vidual in the future life. They are not concerned with this 
world, they are concerned with the world to come. All reli- 
gions, and all forms of religions, in which the principle of asceti- 
cism receives any marked development are positively antagonistic 
to the development of the social organism. They are against its 
interests. They do not tend in the least to subordinate the in- 
terests of the individual to the interests of the organism in the 
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general interests of the evolution which the race is undergoing. A 
religion like that of the Shakers means the almost immediate ex- 
tinction of the organism in which it develops. Such a religion dis- 
tinctly subordinates the interests of the organism to the interests of 
the individual. The same is equally true of many of the more ascetic 
developments of Christianity and Islamism. There is strong prob- 
ability that there was a Celtic population in Iceland before the ar- 
rival of the Norsemen, but these Celts belonged to the Culdee sect 
of Christians. They were anchorites, and professed a creed which 
completely subordinated the development of the race on this 
earth to the well-being of the individual in the next. In conse- 
quence they died out and left no successors. There are creeds, 
such as most of the present day creeds of Christianity, both 
Protestant and Catholic, which do very noble work for the race 
because they teach its individuals to subordinate their own in- 
terests to the interests of mankind; but it is idle to say this of 
every form of religious belief. 

It is equally idle to pretend that this principle which Mr. 
Kidd says lies at the base of all religions does not also lie at the 
base of many forms of ethical belief which could hardly be called 
religious. His definition of religion could just as appropriately 
be used to define some forms of altruism or humanitarianism, 
while it does not define religion at all, if we use the word religion 
in the way in which it generally is used. If Mr. Kidd should 
write a book about horses, and should define a horse as a striped 
equine animal found wild in South Africa, his definition would 
apply to certain members of the horse family, but would not 
apply to that animal which we ordinarily mean when we talk of a 
horse ; and, moreover, it would still be sufficiently loose to include 
two or three' entirely different species. This is precisely the 
trouble with Mr. Kidd's definition of religion. It does not de- 
fine religion at all as the word is ordinarily used, and while it 
does apply to certain religious beliefs, it also applies quite as 
well to certain non-religious beliefs. We must, therefore, recol- 
lect that throughout Mr. Kidd's argument on behalf of the part 
that religion plays he does not mean what is generally under- 
stood by religion, but the special form or forms which he 
here defines. 

Undoubtedly in the race for life that group of beings will 
tend ultimately to survive in which the general feeling of the 
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members, whether due to humanitarianism, to altruism, or to 
some form of religious belief proper, is such that the average in- 
dividual has an unselfish — what Mr. Kidd would call an ultra 
rational — tendency to work for the ultimate benefit of the com 
munity as a whole. Mr. Kidd's argument is so loose that it may 
be construed as meaning that, in the evolution of society, irra- 
tional superstitions grow up from time to time, affect large bod- 
ies of the human race in their course of development and then 
die away, and that this succession of evanescent religions beliefs 
will continue for a very long time to come, perhaps as long as the 
human race exists. He may further mean that, except for this 
belief in a long succession of lies, humanity could not go forward. 
His words, I repeat, are sufficiently involved to make it possible 
that he means this, but, if so, his book can hardly be taken as a 
satisfactory defense of religion. 

If there is justification for any given religion and justification 
for the acceptance of supernatural authority as regards this re- 
ligion, then there can be no justification for the acceptance of 
all religions, good and bad alike. There can, at the outside, be 
a justification for but one or two. Mr. Kidd's grouping of all 
religions together is offensive to every earnest believer. More- 
over, in his anxiety to insist only on the irrational side of religion, 
he naturally tends to exalt precisely those forms of superstition 
which are most repugnant to reasoning beings with moral instincts, 
and which are most heartily condemned by believers in the loftiest 
religions. He apparently condemns Lecky for what Lecky says 
of that species of unpleasant and noxious anchorite best typified 
by St. Simeon Stylites and the other pillar hermits. He corrects 
Lecky for his estimate of this ideal of the fourth century, and 
says that instead of being condemned it should be praised, as 
affording striking evidence and example of the vigor of the im- 
mature social forces at work. This is not true. The type of 
anchorite of which Mr. Lecky speaks with such just condemna- 
tion flourished most rankly in Christian Africa and Asia Minor, 
the very countries where Christianity was so speedily overthrown 
by Islamism. It was not an example of the vigor of the imma- 
ture social forces at work ; on the contrary, it was a proof that 
those social forces were rotten and had lost their vigor. Where 
an anchorite of the type Lecky describes, and Mr. Kidd impliedly 
commends, was accepted as the true type of the church, and set 
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the tone for religious thought, the church was corrupt, and was 
unable to make any effective defense against the scarcely baser 
form of superstition which received its development in Islamism. 
As a matter of fact, asceticism of this kind had very little in com- 
mon with the really vigorous and growing part of European 
Christianity, even at that time. Such asceticism is far more 
closely related to the practices of some loathsome Mohammedan 
dervish than to any creed which has properly developed from the 
pure and lofty teachings of the Four Gospels. St. Simeon 
Stylites is more nearly kin to a Hindoo fakir than to Phillips 
Brooks or Archbishop Ireland. 

Mr. Kidd deserves praise for insisting as he does upon the 
great importance of the development of humanitarian feelings 
and of the ethical element in humanity during the past few cen- 
turies, when compared with the mere material development. He 
is, of course, entirely right in laying the utmost stress upon the 
enormous part taken by Christianity in the growth of Western 
civilization.. He would do well to remember, however, that there 
are other elements than that of merely ceremonial Christianity at 
work, and that such ceremonial Christianity in other races pro- 
duces quite different results, as he will see at a glance, if he will 
recall that Abyssinia and Hayti are Christian countries. 

In short, whatever Mr. Kidd says in reference to religion must 
be understood as being strictly limited by his own improper term- 
inology. If we should accept the words religion and religious 
belief in their ordinary meaning, and. should then accept as true 
what he states, we should apparently have to conclude that pro- 
gress depended largely upon the fervor of the religious spirit, 
without regard to whether the religion itself was false or true. If 
such were the fact, progress would be most rapid in a country 
like Morocco, where the religious spirit is very strong indeed, far 
stronger than in any enlightened Christian country, but where, 
in reality, the religious development has largely crushed out the 
ethical and moral development, so that the country has gone 
steadily backward. A little philosophic study would convince 
Mr. Kidd that while the ethical and moral development of a nation 
may, in the case of certain religions, be based on those religions 
and develop with them and on the lines laid down by them, yet 
that in other countries where they develop at all they have to 
develop right in the teeth of the dominant religious beliefs, 
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while in yet others they may develop entirely independent of 
them. If he douhts this let him examine the condition of the 
Soudan under the Mahdi, where what he calls the ultra-rational 
and supra-natural sanctions were accepted without question, and 
governed the lives of the people to the exclusion alike of rea- 
son and morality. He will hardly assert that the Soudan is more 
progressive than say Scotland or Minnesota, where there is less 
of the spirit which he calls religious and which old-fashioned folk 
would call superstitious. 

Mr. Kidd's position in reference to the central feature of his 
argument is radically false ; but he handles some of his other 
themes very well. He shows clearly in his excellent chapter on 
modern socialism that a state of retrogression must ensue if all 
incentives to strife and competition are withdrawn. He does not 
show quite as clearly as he should that over-competition and too 
severe stress make the race deteriorate instead of improving ; but 
he does show that there must be some competition, that there 
must be some strife. He makes it clear also that the true func- 
tion of the State, as it interferes in social life, should be to make 
the chances of competition more even, not to abolish them. We 
wish the best men ; and though we pity the man that falls or 
lags behind in the race, we do not on that account crown him 
with the victor's wreath. We insist that the race shall be run on 
fairer terms than before, becanse we remove all handicaps. We 
thus tend to make it more than ever a test of the real merits oi 
the victor, and this means that the victor must strive heart and 
soul for success. Mr. Kidd's attitude in describing socialism h 
excellent. He sympathizes with the wrongs which the social- 
istic reformer seeks to redress, but he insists that these wrongs 
must not be redressed, as the socialists would have them, at the 
cost of the welfare of mankind. 

Mr. Kidd also sees that the movement for political equality has 
nearly come to an end, for its purpose has been nearly achieved. 
To it must now succeed a movement to bring all people into the 
rivalry of life on equal conditions of social opportunities. This 
is a very important point, and he deserves the utmost credit for 
bringing it out. It is the great central feature in the develop- 
ment of our time, and Mr. Kidd has seen it so clearly and pre- 
sented it so forcibly that we cannot but regret that he should be 
so befogged in other portions of his argument. 
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Mr. Kidd has our cordial sympathy when he lays stress on the 
fact that our evolution cannot be called primarily intellectual. Of 
course there must be an intellectual evolution, too, and Mr. Kidd 
perhaps fails in not making this sufficiently plain. A perfectly 
stupid race can never rise to a very high plane; the negro, for 
instance, has been kept down as much by lack of intellectual 
development as by anything else; but the prime factor 
in the preservation of a race is its power to attain a high degree 
of social efficiency. Love of order, ability to fight well and breed 
well, capacity to subordinate the interests of the individual to the 
interests of the community, these and similar rather humdrum 
qualities go to make up the sum of social efficiency. The race that 
has them is sure to overturn the race whose members have brill- 
iant intellects, but who are cold and selfish and timid, who do 
not breed well or fight well, and who are not capable of disinter- 
ested love of the community. In other words, character is far 
more important than intellect to the race as to the individual. 
We need intellect, and there is no reason why we should not have 
it together with character; but if we must choose between the 
two we choose character without a moment's hesitation. 

Theodobe Roosevelt. 



III.— THE DECAY OP LITERARY TASTE. 

BY EDMUND GOSSE. 

To wbite about the " decay " of a quality should presuppose 
that the writer is convinced of its decadence, and I suppose that 
when the editor of this Review asked me to diagnose this dis- 
ease he did not for a moment expect me to pronounce the patient 
in excellent health. But the fact is (or so it seems to me) that a 
man must in these complex days of ours be very rash who pro- 
nounces broadly about the conditions of his age. There is no 
general trend upwards or downwards, but a vast spreading out 
laterally in all directions, with here a rise and there a fall in the 
swelling surface. I am not Mrs. Lynn Linton, to scatter ashes 
on my head, and cry " Woe, woe ! " It would always be easier to 
me, as well as much pleasanter, to dwell on what is hopeful and 
delightful in the attitude of the public towards literature. One 
may, however, be on the whole an optimist, and yet not entirely 
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pleased with every phase of what is going on around us. Little 
inclined as I am to grumble or to scold, I cannot think all the 
phenomena of public appreciation favorable to the best literature, 
or leading in a wholesome direction. My allotted task, then, shall 
be fulfilled by some brief indication of what appear to me to be 
growing dangers, indications, so far as they go, of decadence. 

The greatest of these dangers, and the one with which it 
seems most difficult to deal, is that which I have just indicated, 
namely, the vast area now covered by a sort of literary apprecia- 
tion. Want of all intellectual relish, which we have been taught 
to regard as disastrous, does i not seem to be nearly so baneful in 
its results as what is called " a spread of intellectual interest." I 
never sympathized with Mr. Matthew Arnold in his lamentation 
over the barbarous indifference of our upper classes to the claims 
of literature. It has been ludicrous, of course, and in certain 
sections complete. That indifference has been irritating in in- 
dividual cases ; it justly incensed Mr. Arnold to meet a county 
magnate who had never heard of Heine. But it was, at least, a 
sterile barbarism ; it did not propagate intellectual conceit. It 
was like George L, it hated "boetryand bainting," but by its 
side painting and poetry could flourish in their appointed places. 
Better to my mind, King Log, who knows nothing and does not 
want to know anything, than King Stork, who has ideas of his 
own, and wants to interfere with every council of the frogs. 

The late Master of Trinity was asked by a lady whether a cer- 
tain florid divine had not " a great deal of taste." " Yes, indeed, 
Madam," he replied, " and all of it so bad." At the present day 
the general public has a great deal of taste, and it requires a critic 
to be a thorough-going truckler to democracy to say that he thinks 
all of it very good. In former days, whether taste was good or 
bad, and of course in many cases it was execrably bad, the ex- 
ercise of it was concentrated in a narrow circle. In the age of 
Shakespeare, a little knot of Italianated nobles in London reg- 
ulated taste without the slightest reference to the excellent and 
God-fearing multitudes spread from Berwick to Penzance. Had 
there been university extension in the days of Elizabeth, and 
Grindelwald conferences, and popular educational newspapers, and 
"literary" sermons from a thousand Dissenting pulpits, there 
would have been produced no impious comedies and no incestuous 
tragedies. The tone of Jacobean drama would have been ex- 
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tremely proper, but would there have been an " Othello " or a 
" Hamlet ?" We may doubt it. 

The distribution of literary knowledge, although we may well 
question the depth and soundness of it, cannot in itself be re- 
garded as anything but a social benefit to the race. We dare not 
resist the appeal of those who wish to learn. Where the danger 
comes in is where the half-taught turn round and proclaim them- 
selves teachers. The tendency of " the man in the street " to 
pronounce opinions on questions of literary appreciation — that is 
the phenomeuon which fills me with alarm. An agricultural 
laborer is as well qualified to criticise the rigging of a ship, or a 
coal-heaver to review the conduct of a pack of fox-hounds, as 
the ordinary person, untrained in the history and technique of 
literature, is to decide whether a book is good or bad. Not to 
admit this is simply to bow the knee to the individual voter. 
The untrained reader can tell, of course, whether the book is 
agreeable to himself or not. He should presume no further; he 
has no authority, on the mere score of being a reader of that par- 
ticular work, to set himself up as a censor of taste. 

We are still behind the United States, however, in this re- 
spect. There has never, to my knowledge, been displayed on 
this side of the Atlantic such flagrant evidence of anarchy in liter- 
ary taste as, for instance, was discovered by the New York 
Herald when it opened its columns to fugitive correspondence 
with regard to the Lourdes of M. Zola. I doubt not that we 
possess, in England, persons quite as devoid of the power to 
judge a literary product and quite as ready to oblige the world 
with their views, as those wonders of ignorant assurance who 
wrote to the Herald. But, at present, our editors throw their 
letters into the waste-paper basket. Yet every year, in this 
country, the weight of professional opinion seems to grow less, 
the standards of tradition and reason are more frivolously disre- 
garded. There is more and more "taste" among us, but the 
greater part of it is bad, because it is based on no recognition of 
the principles of composition, and no respect for the traditions 
of harmony and beauty. 

It is not to be questioned that the immense public which is 
becoming accustomed to regard itself as the patron of literature, 
demands from the producer several things which it is highly de- 
sirable that he should not supply. If, against his better judg- 
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ment, he does supply them, a decay of taste is inevitable. We 
are fond of congratulating ourselves on the abolition of the per- 
sonal patron. It is true that he had his disadvantages. Dr. 
Johnson found him a native of the rocks. Through obsequious 
regard for him, a poem by Dr. Young was "addressed to the 
Deity and humbly inscribed to His Grace, the Duke of Newcastle." 
But, at all events, there were many patrons in those early days, 
and the independent bard could pass from one to another. 
Nowadays, there is only one patron — a world of patrons rolled 
into one — the vast, coarse, insatiable public ; and if an author, 
from conscientiousness or fastidiousness, does not choose to con- 
sider the foibles of this patron, there is no other door for him to 
knock at. 

One thing for which this great, outer public has no sort of 
appetite is delicacy of workmanship, attention to form, what we 
call pre-occupation with style. The only hope for literature is 
that in spite of the indifference to, nay, the positive dislike of care- 
ful writing on the part of the public, those who write, being them- 
selves artists or artizans, shall continue to give to their produc- 
tion this technical finish which alone invests it with dignity and 
value. It is only fair to say that in our own age there has been 
no lack of those who have honorably and unselfishly turned out 
work, not slovenly finished, as the public preferred, but fashioned 
and polished in accordance with the laws and traditions of the art. 
But I am bound to confess that I see, and I deeply deplore, a re- 
laxation of this noble zeal in some of our youngest fellow-crafts- 
men. I fear that something of the laxity of public taste has in- 
vaded their private workshops, and that they are apt to say to 
themselves that second-rate writing is " good enough " for the 
publishers. Whenever I see it boldly put forth that " the mat- 
ter" is everything and the "manner" nothing, that to write with 
care is an "affectation" or an "artifice," that style may take 
care of itself, and that " an unchartered freedom " is the best 
badge of a writer, there seems to rise before me the lean and hun- 
gry scholar, scraping and cringing before the great vulgar patron 
with "What you wish, my lord! I don't presume to decide." 
And from this sort of obsequiousness to public "taste " no return 
to self-respect is possible. 

Against any general tendency to obliterate the forms of litera- 
ture the cultivation of verse is probably the most effective safe- 
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guard. It is the poets who save the language from decay, and 
who keep high the standard of literary excellence. My eminent 
friend, the Master of the Temple, is forever denouncing the art 
of modern verse, and discouraging its practice. "Confec- 
tionery," he calls it, and a hundred newspapers applaud the 
infelicity. I grieve when I hear men of the accomplishment and 
knowlege of Dr. Ainger speaking with this harshness of what is 
called "minor poetry." These distinctions of "minor" and 
" major " are very arbitrary and invidious. We do not talk of 
" minor prose writers," and yet the average of prose authorship 
is more contemptible than the average of verse. Inept and imi- 
tative poetry is, of course, a very ridiculous product, but it is no 
Worse than vulgar, slipshod prose, and there is always the effort 
behind it to construct, to select, to preserve the noble forms of 
traditional writing, an effort which starts it from a distinctly 
higher standpoint. And the verse of a far better class, the 
poetry that is accomplished and refined without being positively 
epoch-making — such verse, I make bold to say, is the very salt 
which keeps the mass of our common style from decay. The bad 
prose-writer is content to stammer forth his sentences in obedi- 
ence to no tradition whatever ; the bad poet is always conscious 
of the great masters in the background. 

The immense breadth of the area over which a sort of literary 
taste is nowadays exercised has the very unfortunate effect of 
flattening out the public impression of merit. In the hurry and 
the superfluity of book-production, indifferent authors get praised 
too much and excellent authors get appreciated too little. The 
" opinions of the press," which fill the advertising columns of our 
literary papers, would move Alceste himself to mirth and Celimene 
to blushes. Not a handbook to the classics is compiled bat some- 
body is found to pronounce it " far more comprehensive than any 
that has yet been given to the world ;" not a sketch in comic 
fiction but is " a definite contribution to English literature ;" 
not a sickly collection of unconnected essays but "scintillate 
with genius of the first water." In the decay of taste everything 
seems a masterpiece for a moment, except a work of genuine 
and independent talent. But the books so hastily praised are not 
less hastily forgotten, and immortals cross the field and disappear 
for ever as continuously as figures cross the disk of the magic 
lantern. 
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There seems to be an increasing tendency to swamp what is 
really distinguished in the flood of universal good nature. If 
we call Miss Blank's foolish little novel a masterpiece, and dis- 
cover the results of long experience and profound research in 
Mr. Swish's vamped-up edition of Cornelius Nepos, what epithets 
have we left for Porson and Thackeray ? The effect of squander- 
ing superlatives is to lose all power of making a just comparison. 
If Primrose Hill is a mountain of magnificent altitude, what is 
Monte Rosa ? It is another mountain of magnificent altitude, 
and, so far as language can do it, our idea of Monte Rosa is re- 
duced to our recollection of Primrose Hill. After all, to us as to 
Caliban, words mean ideas, and if we are always misapplying our 
words we cannot but be befogging and distorting our ideas. By 
dint of praising a thousand things equally, and giving real atten- 
tion to none, we gain of things good and bad but the impression 
of a moment. Literature of every quality is made to gallop in 
front of us, and all we see is the waving of a cloak or the gleam 
of a spur. The cavalcade passes, and we reflect on what we have 
seen, but we find we have retained no definite recollections. The 
figures all looked alike. 

It will be a disastrous thing for literature if the ideal of good 
work comes to be confined to the production of a momentary im- 
pression. Is the author, like the actor and the singer, to be con- 
tent for the future with a fugitive notoriety ? Is his to be an ap- 
parition lost for ever, directly the curtain falls and the lights go out ? 
Hitherto it has been the hope which has sustained him that he 
might not wholly die, that if he was so lucky as to deserve it, the 
rare boon of immortality was not to be denied him. But now, 
so rapid is the passage of the phantasmagoria, so swift and so 
complete the ingratitude of the public, that the memory of a 
Walter Pater or a Theodore de Banville can scarcely hope to out- 
live that of a favorite ballet-girl. And this is the more hard, be- 
cause the ballet-girl had infinitely the better time of it so long as 
her popularity lasted. 

A very singular change in this respect has come over popular 
taste in England during the last two or three years. It is worthy 
of some attention, since its results may be of far-reaching im- 
portance. The complaint has, till lately, been that the distinc- 
tions and successes of literature were all in the hands of a limited 
number of persons of advanced reputation. It was said that 
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there were young men knocking at the door, and that no one 
would open to them. But the death of Rossetti, Matthew Ar- 
nold, Browning, Tennyson, and of a dozen men only less influ- 
ential than these, has completely changed the face of current lit- 
erary history. Of the old dominant race only one survives, Mr. 
Buskin, who, in the dignity of his retirement in the Lakes, sits 
as the unquestioned monarch of our realm of living letters. 
But all the rest are gone, the door has been flung open, and the 
young men and women (especially the young women) are rush- 
ing in in crowds. 

It used to be said, and this but a very few years ago, that a 
young writer could not expect to win general recognition in Eng- 
land until he was approaching forty. It used to be a matter of 
jest what white beards our " promising young poets " had. Now, 
there has come a violent crisis, and the middle-aged writers will 
have to dye their hair, as we are told that shopmen and omnibus- 
conductors have to do, before they can hope for employment. A 
change was inevitable, and indeed much to be desired. We were 
developing a gerontocracy, a tyranny by old men, which was be- 
coming intolerable. But the revolution has set in with amazing 
violence, and has presented, as it seems to me, some grotesque 
features. It used to be the question, " What has he (or she) al- 
ready published ? " Now, the best possible recommendation is to 
have printed nothing, and veterans approach the publishers' of- 
fices by night, in a disguise, offering a manuscript under a false 
name, with an assurance that it is their first effort at compo- 
sition. 

The public asks for "new writers," every day a batch of 
brand-new authors, male and female. A book can hardly fail 
to be accepted, if a pledge is given that it is by "a new writer." 
Before the volumes are published we are treated to paragraphs 
about the author, " whose first work will appear in a few days, 
and is expected to create a sensation." It appears, and it does 
create a sensation, and the very next day another " first work by 
a new writer " creates a still louder sensation. The town is 
thronged by these celebrities of a moment, their portraits appear 
in journals especially devoted to "the new authorship," their 
biographies are published ( their biographies, poor callow creat- 
ures !) and they are eminent for the greater portion of a week. 
Then the tide of their successors sweeps them on. They think 
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to return, with a second book, but that is no part of the public's 
scheme of pleasure. The first book was received with extrava- 
gant laudation, a false enthusiasm, a complete indulgence to its 
faults. A second book by the same hand, put forth in an inno- 
cent certitude of triumph, is received with contempt and inatten- 
tion, its oddities ridiculed, its errors sharply criticised. The 
public does not want a second book ; it wants to be gorged with a 
full incessant supply of "guaranteed first works by absolutely new 
writers." This craze will pass, of course, but it is a proof, while 
it lasts, of a very sickly condition of taste. 

The books of which I have been speaking, these virgin-blos- 
soms of the bowers of Paternoster Row, are mainly novels. It is 
surely a matter for very grave consideration whether the extraor- 
dinary domination of the novel to-day is a healthy sign. There 
has never been seen anything like it before in the whole course of 
onr history. Fiction has long taken a prominent place in the 
book-sales of the country ; romances have long formed the staple 
of the book shops. But never before has the rage for stories 
stifled all other sorts and conditions of literature as it is doing 
now. Things have come to a pretty pass when the combined 
prestige of the best poets, historians, critics and philosophers of 
the country does not weigh in the balance against a single novel 
by the New Woman. Mr. Swinburne and Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
Mr. Leslie Stephen and Professor Huxley — their combined "sales" 
might be dropped into the ocean of " The Heavenly Twins " and 
scarcely cause a splash in that enormous flood. Such successes as 
we read of in the history of literature — the successes of Gibbon and 
of Macaulay, of Boswell's " Life of Johnson," and of Ruskin's 
" Modern Painters," — would be impossible nowadays. The public 
taste has all gone mad for story books, and nothing but fiction 
has a chance of real popularity. It seemed to me that the cheer- 
ful arrogance of the successful novelist had reached its climax the 
other day when, at the Banquet of the Society of Authors — with 
one of the most eminent critics of the age in the chair, aud with 
poets, historians, essayists, divines sitting at the tables — Dr. Conan 
Doyle (selected to give thanks for literature) described fiction 
as Cinderella and the other branches of letters as her decayed 
and spiteful sisters. That the author of " Sherlock Holmes" shonld 
enjoy the exclusive attentions of that fairy prince, the Public, 
is natural enough, but what an occasion for a shout of triumph ! 
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We can hardly be wrong, I think, in detecting in the features 
of public taste to which I have drawn attention, symptoms of an 
increasing tendency to nervous malady, and the withdrawal of 
self-restraint. Without going to the extravagant lengths of Dr. 
Max Nordau, we may acknowledge that the intellectual signs of 
the times point to a sort of rising neurosis. This inability to 
fix the attention on any serious subject of thought, this incessant 
demand to be " told a story," this craving for new purveyors of 
amusement, this impatience of the very presence of the old, what 
are they but indications of ill- health ? The time has passed when 
the people were content to sit in the shade of the fresh laurel tree, 
and to celebrate the immortal gods with cheerfulness. The direct 
and simple pleasures of literature, of the sane literary tradition, 
seem to have lost their charm, and unless there is a spice of 
disease and hysteria about a book the multitude of readers finds 
it insipid. 

An intelligent foreigner, I suppose, visiting our country in this 
year of grace, would be more struck with the ebullition of chat- 
ter about the New Woman than with anything else. As I write, 
I find that astute and accomplished lady, Madame Arvede Barine, 
describing to her fellow Parisians what she saw and read in Lon- 
don in the summer of 1894. She is no prude, she is no satirist, 
she has been a deep and sympathetic observer of men and books 
in many countries, and this is how she sums up her description of 
the latest batch of English novels by women. 

" I cannot say to what a degree all this recent literature of the English 
novel seems to me to be indecent and immoral. It is a very grave symptom, 
in a nation so jealous of appearances as the English, that women and girls 
of repute should be able to write such things without exciting censure. The 
novels on the Woman Question (les romans fiministea) are devoured by hun- 
dreds of thousands of readers, even when, as is usually the case, they have 
no literary value, no merit of thought or of style. The public does not ask 
that they should be works of art. It takes them for what they are, polemi- 
cal treatises and instruments of propaganda, and what it is interested in is 
the thesis and not the form. England may say what she likes, she has not 
escaped from the decomposition of ideas which is the disgrace of the close of 
our century, and it is high time that she should say no more about French 
immorality. Our novels may be the more crude, but hers are the more un- 
wholesome, and she has no longer the right to look down upon us with an 
air of scandalized virtue." 

Such words, written not by a jealous middle-aged Englishman, 
but by a brilliant Frenchwoman, full of modern ideas, and greatly 
interested in our institutions, may well make us pause. But even 
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here, to my mind, Mme. Barine is unduly alarmed. I cannot 
consider the error to be one of morals so much as of taste, and I 
therefore hold it proper to the subject of this paper. We do not, 
— we conservative lovers of what is harmonious and decent, sup- 
ported on this occasion so bravely by Madame Barine, — we do not 
object to the intentions of these revolting women, with their 
dreams of woman emancipated, man subdued, and all the rest of 
the nonsense. We judge them to be honest enough, in their 
hysterical desire to whack the heads of all decent persons with the 
ferules of their umbrellas. But what we do take the liberty of 
saying is that their writings are tiresome and ugly, that they 
give us the discomfort which we feel in the presence of loud ill- 
bred people, and that, in short, they err grievously against taste. 
But what is the use of saying that, when a public as hysterical 
and vulgar as themselves buys their silly books in thousands and 
tens of thousands ? There is nothing to be done but to sit with 
folded hands, and to read the Pens6es of Pascal until the scourge 
be overpast. 

It will pass over, and that soon. The world is on the very 
point of saying to the New Woman, "Hie thee to a nunnery !" and 
then Nora Helmer will come quietly back to eat macaroons again 
and be a squirrel. But some fresh folly will seize the vast and 
Tartar horde of readers that now devastate the plains of litera- 
ture, and in their numbers, we may be quite sure, there will not 
be strength. So we come back again to our old complaint, the 
hopeless complaint of the breadth of the world to which an author 
nowadays has to appeal. Well might Keats deem the poet for- 
tunate who could " make great music to a little clan." It is not 
the absence of literary taste which alarms us for the future. It 
is not that the public has no taste. What distresses us is that it 
has so much, and most of it so indifferent. 

Edmund Gosse. 



